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idea that the study of the Classics might be broad- 
ened by tracing their influence on modern literature 
was bound to give birth to treatises on Der Einfluss 
der Anakreontik und Horazens auf Johann Peter Uz 
(Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Litteratur-Geschichte 
N. F. 6. 329). And if a lover of Horace noted in his 
reading some of the apter and prettier reminiscences 
of the Odes in French and English poetry, it was 
only a question of time when a philologist should 
compile a dreary volume of commonplace para- 
phrases by unread and unreadable 16th, 17th and 
18th century Germans. 

This book lies before me for review. It contains 
considerable curious information, a general introduc- 
tory survey and enumeration of Horace's chief 
French and German imitators, a special treatment of 
each ode with the musical settings of German compo- 
sers when they exist, and a full index. It has been 
respectfully if not warmly reviewed in Germany. It 
will be interesting to any one who cares to trace the 
influence of Horace mainly in the second and third 
rate older literature of France and Germany. To 
the lover of literature and of Horace it is sawdust. 
And that for two chief reasons. It is compiled by 
philological and index-searching methods with no 
sense of literary values. And though there is a show 
of quoting English writers, the author is evidently 
not at home in this the most important division of 
his subject. 

Other branches of philology may ignore the ques- 
tion of values as irrelevant and unscientific. But the 
study of comparative literature and the collection of 
parallel passages cannot. Parallel passages are of 
no significance unless they are apt and interesting or 
beautiful in themselves and of a quality to give pleas- 
ure to readers of taste, or, failing that, at least 
help us to follow the history of ideas or ascertain 
the reading or mental growth of some writer impor- 
tant enough to be worth studying in this way. No 
year passes in which the Odes of Horace are not 
translated, paraphrased and parodied by a dozen 
clever schoolboys in a fashion no better and no worse 
than most of the older French or German or 'British 
Poets' specimens collected by Dr. Stemplinger. The 
only difference is that the one are in print and in- 
dexed and the other are not. A large proportion of 
the names in Stemplinger's index are unknown to the 
average educated reader, and a large proportion of 
the names for which such a reader would look first 
are missing. There is no mention of Tennyson, Her- 
rick, Gray, Shelley, Wordsworth, Swinburne or, 
with the exception of a few perfunctory references 
to Shakespeare and Spenser, of any of the Elizabeth- 
ans. There are few references to Dryden, none to 
Thompson, Landor, Clough, Macaulay, Longfellow, 
Omar Khayyam, Campion, Praed, Calverley or Aus- 
tin Dobson. The name Cowper is represented 
only by the Lord Chancellor. 'In revenge', as the 



French say, there are 40 references to Beys, 20 to 
Brandt, 9 to Cronegk, 18 to Dach, 31 to P. Fleming, 
77 to Geibel, 31 to Gleam, 77 to Herder, 22 to Hbf- 
haimer, 20 to Judenkonig, 33 to Klopfstock, 21 to 
Michael, 40 to J. B. Rousseau, 22 to Tritonius and 
28 to Johann Peter Uz. 

These remarks are intended not so much in depre- 
ciation of Stemplinger's book as in deprecation of the 
tendency among American scholars to take over 
along with German scholarship and philological 
method German ideals of culture and German esti- 
mates of international literary values. We have a 
literature 800 years old and standards of value set 
by Chaucer, the Elizabethans, the age of Queen 
Anne, the age of Wordsworth and Shelley, the age 
of Tennyson and Browning. The German literature 
that possesses permanent value for literary culture is 
practically confined to the period from Lessing to 
Heine. The Germans themselves from motives of 
'piety' or philological thoroughness may very properly 
explore the wilderness beyond Lessing. But our 
own perspective will be utterly distorted if out of 
respect for German philology we accept for compara- 
tive literature the scale of treatment which such re- 
searches impose. 

Still less may we accept such foreign estimates in 
our own literature. No industry, no elaboration of 
method, no acquired virtuosity in colloquial English 
can replace the instinctive sense of values of one to 
the manner born. German writers on metrik cannot 
be brought to see why Mrs. Hemans and Byron are 
not as good authorities as Collins, Shelley or Swin- 
burne. And Stemplinger quotes and divides two well 
known lines of Shakespeare in this fashion: 
The seas and wind (old wranglers) took a 
Truce and did him service. 

He not only misses all the finer sporadic reminis- 
censes of the Odes in English literature, and all the 
beautiful or witty nineteenth century versions and 
imitations, but he wastes the space that ought to have 
been given to these things in reprinting in full insipid 
eighteenth century 'allusions' to Horace to which he 
was guided by the Index of the British Poets — things 
worthy at the most of mere perfunctory mention for 
completeness's sake. The book, then, whatever its 
interest to German scholars curious about their older 
literature, does not fulfill the promise of its title for 
English readers, and would only confuse the judg- 
ment and taste of the American student whose teach- 
er took it seriously Paul Shorev 
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Virgil's Aeneid, Books I- VI. Edited by H. R. Fair- 
clough, Professor of Latin in Leland Stanford 
University, and Seldon L. Brown, Principal of 
Wellesley (Mass.) High School. Boston : B. H. 
Sanborn and Co. (1008). Pp. lxi + 575 + I4»- 
This edition of the Aeneid shows the value of 
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having a college professor and a secondary school 
teacher collaborate in the preparation of a text-book 
to be used principally by High School students. To 
the college professor is most largely due, perhaps, 
the aesthetic and artistic quality of the book, to the 
secondary school teacher the fact that no important 
point in syntax or interpretation seems to have been 
overlooked. I read through the book during the 
summer months with special reference to the needs 
of an advanced class in Vergil for teachers actual 
and prospective, and I laid it down with a deep sense 
of satisfaction. It aroused interest, it seemed to me in 
Vergil the poet, and at the same time it met the de- 
mand of teachers for a text-book which will treat 
adequately and concisely, in notes that students will 
read, the constructions and mythological references 
and figures of speech that are usually a stumbling 
block in the way of a plodding student. 

We have here an introduction that dwells particu- 
larly on the literary side of our poet ; a list of figures of 
speech occurring frequently in the poem ; a specimen 
translation of Aeneid 1. 1-33 preserving the word-or- 
der as far as possible and yet written in live, idio- 
matic English ; the text of the first six Books, com- 
plete, with the long vowels in Book I marked, and pe- 
culiarities of quantity with reference to scansion noted 
at the bottom of each page. The text is copiously sup- 
plied with seventy-six carefully chosen illustrations. 

When we come'to the commentary we observe that, 
in addition to the usual notes treating grammatical 
and mythological phenomena, there is a summary of 
each section before the commentary upon it, and a 
concluding paragraph calling attention to the artistic 
phases of the hexameter, the harmonies of sound and 
sense, and the most important stylistic features of the 
section under discussion. In the number of quota- 
tions from English poets the notes constantly bring 
to mind Shorey's Odes of Horace. The vocabulary 
was evidenth/ prepared with especial reference to the 
needs of secondary students. The review questions 
at the close of the notes to each book are a striking 
feature; they are found to be suggestive and search- 
ing by one who tries to answer them. Mechanically 
the book is handy and pleasing and reflects great 
credit on the publishers. A number of minor typo- 
graphical errors will doubtless be corrected in the 
second edition. 

There is a noticeable improvement in all the recent 
school editions of Vergil in the increasing emphasis 
laid upon literary and archaeological matters without 
sacrificing the customary drill in forms and syntax. 
This will assist in creating the impression that classi- 
cal teachers are learning to correlate Greek and Latin 
pursuits with the intense modern indifference to 
mere pedantry and the demand for what is vital 
and rational, for fact and reality. An instance 
of this in the present edition is seen in the fact that 
the spelling Vergil is dropped on the ground that it 



seems pedantic, and a return is made to the old- 
fashioned Virgil, because it is in vogue as the form 
known to all our great poets and prose writers. In 
this respect the editors agree with the conclusions 
arrived at by Professor F. W. Kelsey in an article 
entitled Virgil or Vergil? (New York Nation, Sep- 
tember S, 1907), where the usage is traced from the 
second century to the present time 1 . 

Mitchell Carroll 
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PLAUTUS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 

It has been suggested to me by the Editors of 
The Classical Weekly that the success of an ex- 
periment tried last year to interest my students in 
Kearney High School in something outside of the 
routine work might be interesting to our readers. 

Kearney, N. J., is a small town and has one high 
school, with a single teacher of Latin. Last year 
the more advanced pupils of the Latin department 
were organized into a Societas Classica for the pur- 
pose of bringing them into closer touch and sym- 
pathy with the classic life and ideals through out- 
side reading, talks and discussions. 

The work for the year was a careful though 
necessarily brief study of the Roman theater, and 
Roman comedy. Early in the fall it was decided 
to present before the school some time during the 
year scenes from the Menaechmi of Plautus. The 
plan was joyfully received by the faculty and the 
students and the members of the club set to work. 
An original introduction was written in the Plau- 
tine meter. The following scenes were chosen: 
Act IV, Scene 2, Act V, verses 092-1041, 1050-1070, 
1095-1009, 1 131 to the end of the play. The parts 
were then assigned and translated and rehearsals 
begun. 

Through the courtesy of the Barnard students 
several tunics were lent as models and the meas- 
urements for all garments given 2 . A coach was 
engaged for the last three rehearsals, who with 
the help of an English translation was able to aid 
us greatly, and it is to her that the success of the 
play is largely due. 

Our next difficulty was to procure proper setting. 
It was impossible to obtain proper Greek scenery 
and we finally had to be content with a simple 
parlor scene lent by one of the churches which we 
transformed to the best of our ability. The walls 
were draped with white cheese-cloth. The entrance 
hall was fashioned after that of the Greek temples 
with their stately pillars and so we evolved the 
exterior of a simple Greek dwelling. 

The day arrived— a hot June day, and in breath- 



IBut see The Classical Weekly, 1.49. For the reasons there 
given The Classical Weekly spells Vergil with in 1. 

2 Three-fourths of the Menaechmi were zhren in Latin at Barnard 
College, on March 10, 1908. 



